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it was not tistml for Csesar's soldiers to take but give mercy, and hav-
ing said so., fell upon his sword and killed himself.
This love of honor and passion for distinction were inspired into
them and cherished in them by Caesar himself, who, by his unspar-
ing distribution of money and honors, showed them that he did
not heap up wealth from the wars for his own luxury, or the grati-
fying his private pleasures, but that all he received was but a public
fund laid by for the reward and encouragement of valor, and that he
looked upon all he gave to deserving soldiers as so much increase
to his own riches. Added to this also, there was no danger to which
he did not willingly expose himself, no labor from which he pleaded
an exemption. His contempt of danger was not so much wondered
at by his soldiers because they knew how much he coveted honor.
But his enduring so much hardship, which he did to all appearance
beyond his natural strength, very much astonished them. For he was
a spare man, had a soft and white skin, was distempered in the
head and subject to an epilepsy, which, it is said, first seized him
at Corduba. But he did not make the weakness of his constitu-
tion a pretext for his ease, but rather used war as the best physic
against his indispositions; whilst, by indefatigable journeys, coarse
diet, frequent lodging in the field, and continual laborious exercise,
he struggled with his diseases and fortified his body against all at-
tacks. He slept generally in his chariots or litters, employing even
his rest in pursuit of action. In the day he was thus carried to the
forts, garrisons, and camps, one servant sitting with him, who used
to write down what he dictated as he went, and a soldier attending
behind him with his sword drawn. He drove so rapidly that when
he first left Home he arrived at the river Rhone within eight days.
He had been an expert rider from his childhood; for it was usual
with him to sit with his hands joined together behind his back, and
so to put his horse to its full speed. And in this war he disciplined
himself so far as to be able to dictate letters from on horseback,
and to give directions to two who took notes at the same time, or,
as Oppius says, to more. And it is thought that he was the first
who contrived means for communicating with friends by cipher,
when either press of business, or the large extent of the city, left
him no time for a personal conference about matters that required
despatch. How little nice he was in his diet may be seen in the
following instance. When at the table of Valerius Leo, who enter-
tained him at supper at Milan, a dish of asparagus was put before
him on which his host instead of oil had poured sweet ointment.
Caesar partook of it without any disgust, and reprimanded his friends
for finding fault with it. "For it was enough," said he, "not to eat
what you did not like; but he who reflects on another man's want
of breeding, shows he wants it as much himself." Another time